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THE CALIPH ALMANSER, 
OR, 
HOW TO JUDGE OF MEN. 
A TALE. 
(CONTINUED ) 
The Caliph, as he said, attired himself 


magnificently, and, mounted on a horse 
bedecked with superb trappings, was es- 


corted by a numerous band of followers i 
and proceeded with the courtier to the 


house of Agib. When Agib perceived 
this brilliant retinue enter the court- 
yard of his palace, he precipitately quit- 
ted his apartment, and flew to present 
himself before the master of these nu- 
merous slaves. The courtier approach- 
ed him, and drawing him aside, said to 
him, in a low tone of voice: ** This is 
the friend whom I introduced to you the 


“other day. Since that period his fortune 


has surprisingly ‘changed ; he has found 
the means to introduce himself to the per- 
son of the Caliph, who, influenced by a 
caprice so common to princes and kings, 
hecame immediately prepossessed in fa- 
vour of the merits and talents of this 
man, whom I have discovered to be but 
an adventurer, destitute of any talent but 
that of*a capacity for intrigue. He is 
already become rich and powerful ; his 
interest is most extensive. Never was a 
fortune so rapidly acquired. He is but 
a knave, but he is a skiJful one ; he has 
deceived me by false appearances of vir- 
tue, and he is capable of deceiving any 
one ; 1 should not be surprised if, at 
some future time, perhaps before long, 


7” 


he should be appointed @and vizier. I 
‘have requested him to pay you a visit, 
and he has consented.’’ ‘The astonish- 
ment of Agib on hearing this information 
was indescribable. It was with difficulty 
that he could conceal his embarrassment 
and his confusion. In saluting this man, 
whom, eight days ago, he treated so con- 
temptuously, he almost kissed the earth. 
He overwhelmed him with congratula- 
tions—he was so happy in the honour of 
cultivating the acquaintance of a man of 
such resplendent merit! ‘ Fortune is, 
then, for once, just,”’ said he ; ‘‘she at 
length has regard to virtue and talents !”’ |) 
The stranger was introduced into a mag- 
‘nificent saloon ; the whole attention was 
occupied by him Shortly, a numerous 
company arrived at the house of Agib ; 
but he was solely occupied by his atten- 
tions to the distinguished stranger, who 
had honoured him by his visit. Sherbet 
was brought in as before, but in much | 
‘richer vessels ; the viands were more. 
costly, the lights more brilliant, the per- 
fumes more rare and more exquisite. 
The place of honour was given to the 
stranger, whom Agib himself served with 
a pressing and respectful solicitude. The 
conversation again reverted to the sub- 
ject of the grand treasureship. ‘* I pro- 
mised yoy, the other day,” said Agib to 
the stramger, ‘‘ to do something for you, if 
{ attaiffl my object ; | hope, my lord, that 
you have not forgotten it. But now that 
Heaven, always just, has advanced you 
beyond my expectations, it has begome 
my turn to solicit your protection, my 
lord, and I dare to hope that you will use 
your interest to procure for me the Seg 
of which I think myself not vaworthy.” 

‘¢ Thou shalt not hay® it, Agib ; thou 
shalt not possess this office for which 
thou hast so strong a desire, that thou, 
mayst be able to deceive me with the 
greatergsecurity,” suddenly exclaimed 
the Caliph. ‘I will not have for my 
grand treasurer, a man who has more re- 
spect for riches than for talents and pro- 
bity. Recognise iff me the Caliph Al- 
manser, whom, a few days ago, thou didst 
treat so contemptuously, because thou 








besides merit. Farewell! I leave thee 
thy posse: .ons, but | will not trust thee 
with my treasures.” 

On hearing the name of Almanser, all 
the courtiers fell prostrate in stupor and, 
astonishment. They preserved this atti- 
tude long after the Caliph had quitted 
the house of Agib, and rose but to aban- 
don the unhappy mortal who had in- 
curred the displeasure of the dispenser 
of favours. 

Meanwhile the Caliph returned to his 
| palace, escorted only by the courtier who 
| had introduced him to Agib, He had 

dismissed a useless retinue, ahd was desi- 
_rous of proceeding on foot’ short dis- 
tance. As he was walking , he ru- 
minated on this adventure, and smiled in- 
teriorly at the terror and confusion of 
|Agib. At the same time, his mind was 
‘occupied in devising a plan to find an 
| honest man for his treasurer. He took 
a rapid survey of all the individuals who 
| had ne this office ; but not one in 
his min? appeared worthy of it. He 
was absorbed in these reflections, when, 
in passing by a mosque, he perceived a 
miserable wretch seated on a stone. He 
approached this man, who rose, and @m> 








perishing of hunger.” ‘ Begone,” 
plied the Caliph, harshly, ‘ and carry 
elsewhere thy importunate complaints ; 


have nothing to give thee.” un- 


himself again upon the stog®s expecting 
there to be obliged to pass (i@night. In 
the mean time, the Caliph, having form- 
ed his design, let fall, as if by accident, 
at the feet of the poor map, a purse full 
of gold, and departed from the . ee 


}wheh he heard a yoice calling to him, 
“My lord, my lord, stop!” He returned, 
and saw the poor mendicant. ‘* What is 
it thou wouldst have ?” said he to him, 


wretch, ‘* but I have a purse to 
“ec How ! you 
! in 


to you. There dt is.” 
have not kept it?” * Ah! 





didst conteive that 1 possessed nothing 





keeping it, 1 should have lost uch more 














tending his hand, said to him, = 
pity, my lord, on an unfortunate shai. 


happy man sighed deeply,. ‘and oe 


He had scarce advanced a hundred:paces ® 


p repeat it, I have nothing ive 
thee.” ‘*No,” replied the eee 
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than I should have gained.” ‘ How is 
that ! “I should have gained my for- 
tune, but I should have lost my integri- | 
ty”? “ Answer me, who art thou , 

“| My lord, I am the son of an honest 
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merchant of this city. My name is Adu- 
la. My father, by his industry, support- 
ed a numerous family. Unforseen mis- 
fortunes destroyed his hopes, and brought 
on him irremediable ruin.” ‘ What mis- 
‘fortunes ?? “ The grand treasurer of 
the Caliph ordered of us a very consi- 
derable quantity of merchandize; we 
were obliged to borrow to enable us to 
execute his orders. He refused us pay- | 
ment for our goods, and we have lost 
every thing. My father, driven to the 





to satisfy his creditors, died of grief, and 
I am reduced to solicit alms till some one 
will furnish me with employment.” 
«Employment !”’ said the Caliph; “thou 
wishest, then, for employment? *Tis 
well; folloy , and to-morrow | will 
find means B provide an occupation for 
thee.” The unfortunate followed with- 
out knowing whither he conducted him, 
and inwardly cherishing very humble ex- 





On his arrival at his palace, the Caliph 
said to the persons that surrounded him, 
** Clothe that man in rich garments, place 
him in a magnificent apartment, and let 
twenty slaves upon him!” This 
y obeyed, and the 
poor Adula has changed his costume be- 
fore he has recovered from his astonish- 
ment. “ To-morrow, Adula,” said the 
* thou must present thyself be- 
e diven. Go, and take repose in 

3 resign thyself without 
to endbadeny influence of sleep. To- 
morrow I promise to employ thee.”’ 
Adula sinks on his knees, but cannot find 


words to express his gratitude..and- his 





joy. lll that has past appears to him as 
a dream) and he is fearful he shall awake 
_ and find the illusion dispelled. He is| 
“conducted to a superb apartment, where | 
twenty slaves By are attend his | 


The next morn ai allty noor,| 
he ee ee eee | 
ivan, b dress in which he| 
the stone before the | 







ied an a of ahort. 





tion.” He was conducted to the pre- 
sence of the Caliph, who, seated on his 
throne, gave audience to his ministers 
and the nobles of his court. The poor 
Adula prostrated himself with his face to 
the earth, and there remained immovea- 
ble, like a staffie thrown from its pedes- 
tal. ‘Rise, Adula,”’ said the Caliph, 
“| have promised thee an occupation, 
and I will give it thee.” Then, address- 
ing himself to those around him: sel | 
have been a long time seeking to replace 
my grand treasurer ; | was desirous to 
place in this important situation, an 
honest man, who would prefer integrity 
to fortune. In vain have I sought for 


i bim amongst those clothed in rich gar- 


ments ; I have found him in rags, and | 
have chosen him. Show to him the re- 
spect due to his rank. I will humble to 
the very dust, the first who shall fail in 
respect toward this man, whom I respect 
as I respect virtue itself. And thou, 
Adula, attire thyself in garments con- 
formable to thy fortune, and to thy dig- 
nity. Return afterwards to me, and | 
will instruct thee in the duties of thy 
office. Did I not promise to give thee 
employment ?” 

Thus was the poor Adula suddenly in- 
vested with the office of grand treasurer 
of the empire. The Caliph Almanser 
never had cause to repent of his choice. 
In a short time he saw his coffegs re- 
plenished with immense treasures. The 
inhabitants of Bagdad, the inhabitants of 
the provinces, in a word, the whole em-, 
pire, united in blessing the jus? and mild 
administration of the virtuous Adgla 

Almanser, after a time, began to be 
weary of all the base flatteries of his 
favourites 4, he deeply felt the want of a 
friend sufficiently courageous and faith- 
ful & speak to him the language of truth, 
which so seldom meets the ears of kings; 
but where can he find such a man? How 
will he be sure@f him ; and be able to 
distinguish ‘truth “from falsehood, when 
the speaker has so much interest in de- 
ceiving? After having for a long time 
reflected on the means he should employ 
to discover this pheenix, he chose the 
following method :” 

Thére resided in B 
had written a book, @ntitl 






a man who 
# the duties || me 
"g name 








who love, ata distance, to judge those 
who govern them, and who félished the 
maxims of the author. Elaim’s book had 
caused so much the greater sensation, as 
it contained some bold remarks, which 
plainly alluded in terms of censure to the 
first years of Almanser’s administration, 
His counsellors were incessantly advising 
him to cause the book to be burnt, and 
to impale the insolent author, who had 
dared thus to censure the conduct of his 
sovereign. Almanser had, till now, ex- 
pressed to no one his intentions respect- 
ing Elaim, who, indeed, was unknown at 
court, and had never been inclined to 
appear there. 


The Caliph, one night, sent for Elaim 
to his palace, and at the same time com- 
manded the attendance of nine of his 
courtiers, whom he believed to be the 
most sincerely attached to his person. 
He exhibited on each of his fingers a 
diamond of a prodigious size, and said to 
them, ‘* I have assembled you here to- 
gether, my ten friends, with the hope, 
that from your lips I may hear the truth. 
You see these ten superb diamonds—I 
will present them to you this day as a re- 
compense of your sincerity. Speak, 
what think you of my power. and my 
glory?” The courtiers, dazzled by the 
size and beauty of the diamonds, flatter- 
ed themselves they should obtain them. 
They emulated one another in exalting 
to the skies the grandeur of Almanser ; 
they extolled him above all the heroes 
of former ages ; they magnified his ge- 
nerosity, his taste for the arts, of which 
they called him the regenerator ; they 
spoke with enthusiasm of the sumptuous 
palaces, the numerous mosques, he had 
built ; and concluded by exalting him so 
high, that they would have been at a loss 
to have found new expressions, had the 
Caliph ordered them at that moment to 


speak of the grandeur and power of 
God. 

He drew the nine diamonds from his 
fingers, and distributed them to the nine 
courtiers who had spoken so well. Then 
turning toward Elaim: ‘* And thou,” 
said he to him, ‘* why dost thou preserve 
silence? Art theu not desirous to gain 
the last diamond that remains, by telling 

the truth!” ‘ My lord,” replied 
Elim, smiling, ‘ falsehood and flattery 
may be purchased ; but truth is not to be 





e r the curiosity of the public, { bought, it is given.” ‘* Well, then, I ask 
any 
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thee, what thinkest thou of my power 
and glory ?” ‘I think,”’* replied Elaim, 
«that you are but a man, a feeble instru- 
ment, whom God has formed for the hap- 
piness of other men, and whom he can 
crush with his breath, even as he created 
him from nothing.”’ 


At these words all the courtiers looked 
at one another in the greatest astonish- 
ment; they dared not turn their eyes to- 
ward the wretch who had uttered such 
horrid blasphemy. Almanser took the 
hand of Elaim, and said to him: ‘I will 
not give thee the tenth diamond; for 
thou hast thyself said, that truth is not to 
be bought. But if truth be given, con- 
fidence and friendship ought also to be 
given. I ask of thee these two inestima- 
ble treasures. Remain always near me ; 
I have found the friend which my _ heart 
has so long desired.”? The astonishment 
of the courtiers was redoubled. The 
Caliph dismissed them, and caused Elaim 
to occupy one of the handsomest apart- 
ments of his palace. The next day, the 
nine courtiers came, according to custom, 
to pay their homage to the Caliph. They 
all wore on their fingers the superb dia- 
monds which they received the night be- 
fore. ‘* Well,” said Almanser to them, 
‘are you satisfied with the present ! 
have made you?” ‘* Ah, my lord !” 
they replied, “ these diamonds are to us 
more precious than our lives, since we 
owe them to your generosity. But allow 
us, my lord, to give you an important 
piece of information. The merchant 
who sold you these diamonds has cheated 
you.” ‘* How so ?” “ They are coun- 
terfeits.”” ‘ Indeed!” replied the Ca- 
liph, laughing, ‘‘ and did you believe I 
did not know it? You gave me false 
praises, 1 gave you false diamonds. I 
paid you in the same coin; what cause 
have you to complain ?”’ 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
———————_*—_£—£=£E£E£X£xX&z=—*—i——=——————EEEEEEEE 
SULLENNESS, ° 


A sullen wise man is as bad as a good 
natured fool. Knowledge, softened with 
complacency and good breeding, will 
make aman beloved and respected ; but 
when joined with a severe, distant, and 


unsociable temper, it creates rather fear 
than love. 
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FEMALE BEAUTY. 


“The rib he form’d and fashioned with his hand; 
Under his forming hand a creature grew, 
Man like, but diff’rent sex : so lovely fair! 
That what seem’d fair in all the world seem’d now 
Mean, or in her summ’d up, in her contain’d, 
And in her looks; which from that time infus’d 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before : 
And in all ihings from her air inspir’d 
The spirit of love and amorous delight.” 

Mitton. 


There is no object in nature so lovely 
and interesting, as a female who pos- 
sesses youth and beauty. I never be- 
hold beauty without feeling its irresisti- 
ble influence. It raises in my soul the 
most pleasurable sensations, and thrills 
through my heart like the mellifluent 
strains of the sweetest music. There is 
no heart so cold or obdurate as to resist 
its sway. It melts under its powerful 
rays, like snow before the meridian sun 
in spring. ‘It has been,” says an emi- 
nent author, ‘‘ the delight and torment of 
the world ever since it began. The 
philosophers have felt its influence so 
sensibly, that almost every one of them 
has left us some saying or other, which 
intimated that he too well knew the 
power of it.” So strong is its power, || 
that it has caused some of the most 
bloody and sanguinary wars recorded in 
history. It has, also, been felt, ina man- 
ner more conducive to the happiness of 
mankind. I conceive it to have been 
one of the most powerful causes that led 
to the emancipation of Europe from the 
thraldom of darkness and vice. Inthe 
middle centuries, when a dark cloud 
hung over the world, and threatened to 
extinguish the last rays of light and civili- 
zation, the irresistible charms of beauty 
inspired the hearts of men (who bowed 
to no law but force, and acknowledged no 
superiors,) with the noble and gentle 
feelings of love and admiration: it soft- 
ened, by its secret charms, the hearts of 
brutal warciors, and made them ambitious 
to excel in the civic virtues. 

It is a melancholy fact, that there is 
no good in this world but has its concom- 
itant evil : so with beauty ; although it is 
so lovely and amiable, yet | know of no- 
thing more dangerous, when its fair pos- 
sessors are not under the influence of} 


= 








the vicious, more to be feared than the 





virtue : it is a weapon, ip the hands | 


most subtle poison; immeasurable are 


— a 


the calamities which it has caused. How 
necessary is it, then, that its possessors 
should be taught to use its influence to 
promote the happiness of mankind. 
Would they but use their charms to pro- 
mote this object, they would become the 
best, as well the fairest, works of creation. 
It gives its possessors an influence over 
the mind of man, which nothing else can 
attain; and would they but exert that 
influence to correct the evil passions of 
man, what happy results would be the 
consequence. A gentle admonition from 
one of Heaven's fairest works, would have 
more weight and influence than the most 
solemn warning, from the most eloquent 
divine on earth. But, alas! it too often 
destroys in its possessors every amiable 
quality. They become vain, imperious, 
and haughty, and neglect the only means 
of preserving their influence, by cultivat- 
ing their minds; for beauty, however 
powerful, loses its influence over the 
minds of virtuous and enlightened men, 
when it is not supported by virtue. 
‘“‘ They should consider that it is a pos- 
session, as it were, foreign to them. No 
one can give it herself, or preserve it 
when they have it.” 1 would humbly 
recommend to them, as the only means 
of perpetuating their influence, to culti- ~ 
vate them minds, and to encourage every 
gentie virtue. I would also remind them, 
that nothing gives such effect to beauty 
as virgin modesty—it is the chief orna- 
ment of the fair sex ; and without it, the 
most exquisite beauty will only excite 
disgust and contempt. 

Having met with some elegant remarks 
on this subject, from the pen of an«elo- 
quent writer, who introduces themas the 
true secret and art of improving beauty, 
1 take the liberty of transcribing them 
for the benefit of my fair readers. 

He says, “In order to this, before I 
touch upon it directly, it will be necessa- 
ry to lay down a few preliminary max- 
ims, Viz. 

‘* That no woman can be handsome by 
the force of nature alone, any more than 
she can be witty only by help of speech, 

“Phat pride desttoys ail symmetry 
and grace ; ‘and’ 10N is a more terri- 
ble enemy to fine faces than the smiall 
pox. ‘eee ; 

“ That no woman is capable ) of being — 
beautiful who is not incapable of being 
false. — : 
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* And what would be odious in a friend, 
is deformity in a mistress. 

‘‘ From these few principles, thus laid 
down, it will be easy to prove, that the 
true art of assisting beauty, consists inem- 
bellishing the whole person by the pro- 
per ornament of virtuous and commenda- 
ble qualities. By this help alone it is, 
that those who are the favourite work of 
nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expresses it, 
the porcelain clay of human kind, become | 
animated, and are in a capacity of exert- 
ing their charms}; and those who seem to 
have been neglected by her, like models 
wrought in haste, are capable of finishing 


- what she las left imperfect. 


«It is, methinks, a low and degrading 
idea of that sex which was created to re- 
the joys and soften the cares of hu- 

, to consider them merely as the 
Gite of eit How much nobler is 
the contemplation of beauty, heightened 
by virtue, and commanding our esteem 
and love, while it draws our observation. 
How faint ‘and, spiritless are the charms 
of a coq when compared with the 
real loveliness of Sophronia’s innocence, 
piety, good humour, and truth; virtues 
which add a new softness to her sex, and 
even beautify her beauty! Colours art- 


but not affect the heart ; and she 

takes no care to add to the natural 

graces of her person any excelling quali- 

ties, may be allowed still to amuse as a 
picture. but not to'triumph as a beauty. 

“When Adam was introduced by Milton, 

describing Eve in Paradise, and relating 


» to the angel the impression he felt upon 


‘seeing her at her first creation, he does 
represent her like a Grecian Venus, 
her shape or features, but by the lus- 
tre of her mind, which shone in them, 
and gave ’ them their power of charming. 


«Grace was in all her steps, Hiesv'n in hér eye, 
Iu all her gestures iggy spd loves” . 


AURELIUS. 
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Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





PHILIP'S DREAM. 


In the history of American aborigines, 
we find few characters more worthy of 
notice, and even of admiration, than that 
of the celebrated Pequod chief, Metacom, 
otherwise called king Philip. He was 
the Tecumseh of his day, and manfully 
repelled every encroachment of the 
whites on the soil of his forefathers. In- 
deed, the emigrant settlers of New-Eng- 
land had never a more formidable enemy 
to contend with, than this same Philip, 
who achieved prodigies of valour at the 
head of his little army, until they dwindled 
away to a handful of warriors ; he was 
finally surprized in his strong hold in the 
woods, and put to death. On the night 
previous to this event, he is said to have 
received, in a dream, striking indications 
of his approaching ruin, and he was in 


the act of relating this dream to his coun- 


sellors and friends, when he was broken 
in upon by the whites, and killed on the 
spot. A writer in the Boston Centinel 
has produced the following beautiful 
stanzas on the subject : 


He dreamt of a coffin, he dreamt of a shroud, 

And the death-cry of vengeance rung dismal and 
loud ; 

He dreamt of the vale where the dead are at rest, 

And recoil’d from the vulture that preyed on his 
breast. 


Now ye kinsmen and clansmen, why look with 
dismay ? 

Can the mighty King Philip so soon pass away ? 

No, no, cries the chief, twas the breath of a shade, 

Now fill ye your quivers, and bare you each blade. 


Oh! their spears and their arrows but little avail, 
Hark! hark to the war-shout, the weeping and 
wail ; 
Death flashed like the lightning, his dream is re- 
veal’d, Sey 
And the eye of that monarch in darkness is sealed, 


his kinsmen aiid clansmen are howling 
,. afar, 
The chief that they followed has falleh in war ; 
They looked, and the vulture, that sudden his 
dream, 
Has struck his black pinion, and tuiied his 
scream. 


The mighty King Philip—and can it be thou ? 
Why sound not thy war-cry, why cloud not thy 
brow ? » 


The wolf howls around him, it breaks not his rest, 
And rant not the vulture away from his 


* 


» a ~~» a ‘J ? 
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"THE LETTER A. 


Mr. Walker marks four different sounds 
for this letter, as in the words fate. far, 
fall, and fat. The two first of these 
sounds are often improperly used by per- 
sons calling themselves good speakers, 
and it is to an instance of this improprie- 
ty that we owe the following laughable 
incident, as related by Mrs. Bellamy, 
which occurred at a rehearsal of Coriola- 
nus, while it was preparing for the bene- 
fit of Thompson’s sisters : 

In the piece, when the Roman ladies came in 
procession to solicit Coriolanus to retura to 
Rome, they are attended by the tribunes ; and the 
centurions of the Volscian army bearing fasces, 
their ensigns of authority, they are ordered by 
the hero (the part of which was played by Mr. 
Quin) to lower them asa token of respect. But 
the men who personated the centurions, imagin- 
ing, through Mr. Quin’s mode of pronunciation, 
that he said their faces, instead of their fasces, all 
bowed their heads together. 





CONJUGAL LOVE. 


In Malabar, (says a satyrical writer, 
whose name we have forgotten,) a stran- 
ger might easily form a false notion of the 
cause of so much grief, as the wives ex- 
hibit there, on the death of their hus- 
bands, if he were not previously told 
that it's customary to burn both parties, 
the living and the dead, on the same pile. 
An epigram, written by a friend of mine, 
will put this instance in a clearer light. 


, EPIGRAM 


On a woman of Malabar weeping excessively on 
the loss of her husband. 


Stranger. 
Sure never with affliction more sincere, 
Did widow heave a sigh, or shed a tear. 
Man of Malabar. 


‘Tis true ; but think not parting grieves her so, 
They must not part; and hence her sorrows flow. 


This Asiatic custom has one great me- 
rit ; it ensure’s the wife’s tenderest care 
of her husband’s health while he lives, and 
the most unfeigned grief at his death. 


_—__—— 


CHANCELLOR THURLOW. 





Perhaps no chancellor ever gave so 
many church benefices to poor clergymen 
of real merit as Thurlow. Among other 
instances of his eccentric goodness, the 
following is rélated, in a work, entitled, 
** Light Reading at Leisure Hours.” 





| A curate who had a numerous family, but no 
patron among the great, Was prompted by. his _ 
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‘mendation I have had from his lordship, be assur- 
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wants anda favourable opportutiity, which the 
sudden death of his rector afforded, to make a 
personal application to Thurlow. The chancel- 
lor was struck with his appearance and address, 
and after hearing his story, whimsically asked 
him, ‘Whom have you to recommend you ?’ 
‘Only the Lord of Hosts, my lord’—‘ Well,’ re- 
plied Thurlow instantly, ‘as it is the first recom- 


ed that I shall attend to it.’ 
to the meritorious applicant. 


—_—— — 


PLEASURE. 


The living was given 


It was the remark of Langier, former- | 
ly a physician at the court of Vienna, that 
“at twenty-five, we kill pleasure; at 
thirty, we enjoy it ; at forty, we husband 
it ; at fifty, we hunt after it ; and at sixty, 
we regret it!’”"—He was (observes Du- 
tens) the St. Evremond of Vienna. No- 
body had more deeply studied the art of 
being happy ; and none better knew ad 
to enjoy happiness, or to make others 
acquainted with it. 





POWER OF MUSIC, 


Much has been said and written on this 
subject—much more than we are dispos- 
ed to credit ; but the following may be 
depended upon as a fact, which took 
place in London, and was recorded in the 
Monthly Mirror, frem which we copy it 
in the editor’s own language. 


When Yaniewiecs first came into this country, 
[England] he lived at the west end of the town. 
One day, after paying several visits, he found him- 
self a little out of his latitude, and called a 
hackney, when this dialogue ensued : 

Coachman.—(shutting the door) Where to, sir? 


Yan. Home—mon ami—gto me home. 
Coachman. Home, sir, where’s that ? 
Yan. By gar, I know no—de name of de dam 


street has echape, has escaped out of my memory: 
Ihave forgot him. Vat shall I do? 

Coachman. (grins.) 

Yan. Ah! you are gay—come now—you un- 
derstand de musique. —Eh ! 

Coachman. Music-—what's that to do with the 
street. 

Yan. Ah! vous verres—you shall see—(hums 
a tune)—Vat is dat ? 

Coachman. Mollbrook. 

Yan. Ah! by gar—dat is him—Marlbro’-street 
—now you drive-ame home. Eh! 

This is a fact. We have often heard that ‘ mu- 
sic hath charms’ to do many clever things, but this 
is, I believe, the first time of its instructing a 
hackney coachman where he was to set down. 


THE DYING MISER. 





How astonished did old Gripus appear, 
even on his death-bed; on being told by 


|| surprise on the minister, and they seem- 


‘of wealth could not save him from per- 
'dition. ** What!’’ said he, “If I give ten 
|thousand dollars for the service of the 
‘hospital, and ten thousand more for the 
‘relief of widows and orphans—shall I not 
attain heaven?” ‘* No,” answered the}, 
clergyman, ‘ you ers wrapped your 
talent in a napkin, and buried it in the 
earth. Money cannot buy celestial bliss. | 
Are not all mines, and all worlds, roe 
'vah’s property? You must repent and | 
believe.”’ The miser fixed his eyes with | 








ed to speak as plainly as eyes could) 


And are they of no more avail, 
Ten thousand glitt’ring pounds a-year ? 
In other words, can Mammon fail, 
Omnipotent as it is here ? 


Christ seemed to me, who was a specta- 
tor of the awful scene, to reply : 


O, bitter mockery of the pompous bier, 
While down the vital part is driv'n ! 
The care-lodg’d beggar, with a conscience clear, | 
Expires in rags, unknown, and goes to keav'n. 
Burns. 





The miser expired. 
sions were : 


His dying expres- 


= 


shall be cast into fire !’ 

Ye sons of opulence ! accumulators of 
} calamity! if you have uselessly hoarded | 
wealth, if you have denied the pittance | 
which might relieve the widows’ wants, | 
and dried the orphan’s tears—if you have 
neglected to stretch forth the hand of 
friendship to indigence and merit—‘‘ re- 
member for all these things God will 
bring you unto judgment.” 
—LLLLLLLLlWLEL— EEE 


A DEFENCE*OF THE FAIR SEX, 


When we c6nsider the bitters which 
are unavoidably infused, and tinge the 
current of female felicity, it is piteous to 
behold what arts are multiplied to divert 
its course through still more reluctant 
channels, or accelerate its motion by an 
increase of its kindred element. An ob- 
ject in whom nature has constellated the 
radiant gems of diversified beauty, at- 
tracts, by the mere prevalence of her 
charms, myriads of insects, which irritate 
her peace, and sting her repose. That 
beauty, which has awed the world with 








a clergyman, that his vast accumulation 


its nod ; that delicacy, which creates ten- 


| boast of conquests never obtained, 


1} 
speak : 


The expressive looks of the disciple of | 


‘1 have been an unprofita- | 
‘ble tree—behold! | am hewn down and | 


ag in the very contemplation of its 
‘nature, have found themselves insufli- 
cient to repel the hostile attacks of open 
imalignity, or dissolve the mind to softer 
‘sentiments of benevolence and love. 
First (o tempt, then to betray, is suffi- 
‘ciently diabolical to dissociate almost the 
idea of additional aggravation ; but the 
and 
professed depredations on modesty abso- 
lutely inaccessible, bespeak such a com- 
‘Plic: ited union of baseness and barbarity, 

|as personal observation could alone give 
credit to. 

| Affectation, as a means of superinducing 
artificial excellencies, would be entitled 
ito seme degree of pity, if not respect, 
‘since it must arise from an innate con- 
‘sciousness of defective requisites, and in 
| time, perhaps, might constitute an ha- 
bitual principle of virtue and honour : 


_ but what indignation can proportionate 


‘that solicitude which only counterfeits 
depravity, and apes the distinction of 
‘being eminently contemptible, and inter- 
nally miserable? Infinite are the inlets 
of pain to the tenderest bosoms, and few 
‘the resources of real consolation. Man, 
who acts more on: the open theatre of 
the world, often finds himself, even in 
distress, sg tar animated by applause, 
till vanity is become the ruling principle 
of his conduct. While woman, whose 
‘lot generally destines her to move in the 
| less conspicuous scenes of retirement, 
! | perhaps -: without a friend to encourage, 
e | an acquaintance to pity, or even hope to 
] alleviate’? her misfortunes, may, though 
actuated by a much higher motive, silent- 
\ly droop in repeated efforts of unaided 
fortitude. She finds not only her failings 
severely criticised, and her impruden- 
cies aggravated, but even her honour 
impeached for freedoms she never in- 
dulged. 

Wretches there are who, without pre- 
tensions to civility, or any sense of inju- 
ry, can deliberately blast the opening 
blossom of virginity ere the bud is un- 
folded to their distant observation. Were 
such a-passion excited by implacability 
of resentment or inimical provocation, 
revenge might sometimes irritate preci- 
pitate measures; but this is a genuine 
malignity without cause or temptation, an 
odious purpose, conducted by moreodious 
means, and proposes no gratification ‘but 
injuring innocence, and depreciating 
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beauty ; of ‘poisoning the banquet it is 
unworthy to taste, and infecting the fruit 
it has no title to reap.” 
ee 
Present State of the City of Venice. 











Venice, it is well known, is built on 
a cluster of islets, situated among the 
shallows which occur near the head of 
the Adriatic Gulph. The houses and 
spires seem to spring from the water ; 
canals are substituted for paved streets, 
and long narrow boats, or gondolas, for 
coaches. Some parts of the city are 
elegant, exhibiting fine specimens of the 
architecture of Palladio ; but the splen- 
did Place of St. Mark is no longer throng- 
= ed by Venetian nobles ; the cassinos are 
~~ comparatively deserted ; and the famed 
Rialto bridge has ceased to be distin- 
guished for its rich ‘shops and their 
matchless brocades. The ancient brazen 
horses have returned from their travels 
to Paris ; but Venice has not been suffer- 
ed to resunie its consequence as the ca- 
pital of an independent state ; the bu- 
centaur is rotten, and there is no longer 
any Doge to wed the Adrftic. 

The great mole is situated about seven- 
,, teen miles to the south of Venice. It was 
~ begun so long ago as the year1751, and 
‘ at was not completed when the French 
revolution broke out. This truly colos- 
sal rampart passes through a morass, from 
Visle di Chiusa on the west, along I’Isle 
di Murassi, to the Bocca del Porto on the 
east, being an extent nearly of three 
the land side it is ter- 


- 


feet broad. If one stands on the top 
i ‘ wall, the whole is seen slanting 
x: a the other side til} it majestically dips | 
inte the Adriatic ; and the magnitude of 
~~ the under 


or terraces. A great partof the embank- 
Ment is of close stone work; this vast 


pate a iacaaiglians 
to the water’s edge. The stones are 
equared masses of primitive lime stone, 


are capnected by 
aie ar padarse Beyond 


i _, 








neto 
| It may be noticed, that the part of the 


by a wall about ten feet high and |. 


| their wretched and squalid wives and 








ine 
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of marble are placed, and extend a con- | 
siderable way into the Adriatic. When| 
very high tides occur, accompanied with 
wind, the waves break over the whole 
pier ; and sometimes, on these occasions, 
part of the loose blocks are thrown up 
and lodged upon the level part of the 
rampart ; it may be questioaed, there- 
fore, if this exterior range of loose masses 
of stone be not likely to prove rather de- 
trimental than useful. Near to this pier, 
on the side next the sea, there is water 
for vessels of considerable size. The 
great object of the work is to guard the 
Lagoon on its south and most assailable 
point, ‘contre mare,” as the inscrip- 
tion bears; and but for it, Venice, it is 
thought, would by this time have been 
in ruins, from the gradual encroachments 
of the sea’ It is kept in good order, and 
seems lately, during the dominion of the 
French, to have received extensive re- 
pairs. This tnagnificent work is said to 
have excited even the admiration of Na- 
poleon, which he has marked by this in- 
scription: ‘“ Ausu Romano, ere Ve- 


rampart next to the entrance of the har- | 
bour, was the scene of many combats be- 
tween the French troops and English sail- 
ors, during the blockade of Venice by the 
British navy. The rigour of this blockade 
is not generally known ; so effectual did 
it proye, that numbers of the native. in- 
habitants, particularly of the lower or- 
ders, such as gondoliers, absolutely pe- 
rished through famine. 

On the Isle di Murassi, already men- 
tioned, are a number of houses, of a 
pretty enough appearance at a distance, 
but miserable on a nearer view: they 
are inhabited by fishermen, who, with 


i 


children, flock around a’ stranger, beg- 
ging with deplorable looks and tones of 
penury and want. The great Laguna, or 
shallow lake, also already mentioned, 
varies in depth from half a foot to three 
and four feet, and more. From the east? 
ern termination of the pier at the Bocca 
del Porto, the course of the deeper chan- 











nel, accessible to very large vessels to 





or Plein ey eae very large, || wooden stakes, 4 beacons, placed 
Puzzulana earth | short distances. — 


the port of Venice, is marked out 


The 


long continued blockade of the |{ self, she shall sit” 
Syp, pile of masonry many loose blocks || English annihilated the commerce of the | about twelve.” 


port, and proved very disastrous to the 
Venetian vessels, many of which became 
ruinous, and have been found incapa- 
ble of repair. For some days during 
September, 1816, only two vessels 
cleared out at the custom house—one 
for Constantinople, and one for Corfu. 
About half a dozen of small craft, Swe. 
dish, Danish, Dutch, and Italian, were 
then lying at the births, waiting for car- 
goes, but with little expectation of ob- 
taining them. During the war, capital 
was wasted, and mercantile spirit extin- 
guished; it is not surprising, therefore, 
to find the commerce of Venice at the 
lowest ebb. The merchants are now en- 
deavouring to obtain from the Austrian 
government some advantages, at the ex- 
pense of the rival ports of Leghorn and 
Trieste, but with slender hopes of suc- 
cess; and it is not, perhaps, without 
reason, that the Venetians have begun to 
despair of any signal revival of the com- 
merce of this ancient and once celebra- 
ted emporium,—to which Europe, it may 
be remarked, was indebted for the in- 
vention of public banks. 


RE ESAS SEE 


LOTTERY TICKETS. 


In the early part of the reign of King 
George the Second, the footman of a 
lady of quality, under the absurd infatua- 
tion of a dream, disposed of the savings 
of the last twenty years of his life, in two 
tickets, which proving blanks, after a few 
melancholy days he put an end to his life. 

In his box was found the following plan 
of the manner in which he would spend 
the five thousand pound prize, which his 


| mistress preserved as a curiosity. 


** As soon as I have received the mo- 
ney, Ill marry Grace Towers, but as she 
has been cross and coy, I’ll use her as a 
servant. 

** Every morning she shall get me a 
mug of strong beer, with a toast, nutmeg, 
and sugar in it; then I will sleep till ten, 
after which I will have a large sack posset. 

‘* My dinner shall be on table by one, 
and never without a good pudding ; I’ll 
have a stock of wine and brandy laid in ; 
about five in the afternoon I’ll have tarts 


by jj and jellies, and a gallon bowl of punch ; 
at lat ten a hot supper of two dishes ; if I’m 


Grace behaves her- 
with me ; to bed 


in good saa ae 


— , 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


If refinement of taste, and sweet flowing numbers, 
If beauty of sentiment—poetic fire, 

If aught can awaken the lethargic slumbers 
Of genius—thou surely hast touched that lyre. 


To each trembling string, that thy fingers have 
prest, 
Our hearts beat responsively true, 
Not a chord of emotion that’s strung in our 
breasts, 
But is set in vibration by you. 


With pity we melt ; or in anger we burn ; 
In danger are frighted—in sorrow we mourn ; 
With all, we’re enchanted—ah who can admire 
Particular rays—in meridian fire ! 

29th June, 1819. &: = 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
DELIA AT THE PIANO FORTE. 


*Tis joy to steal the balmy kiss, 
From coral lips, or rosy cheek ; 
Or catch the youthful smiles of bliss, 
Or hear the hopeful lover speak. 


Tis joy to sit in Delia’s bower, 
And see the modest blush appear 
So mildly on each opening flower, 
The fragrant blossoms of the year. 


"Tis joy to taste the sweets of lo¥e, + 
Where grape vines shade a chosen seat, 
Where feather’d songsters round us rove, 
And fill the place with warblings sweet. 
; 


But, ah! a holier rapture makes 
My heart with ecstacy rejoice, 
When Delia’s magic touch awakes 
The sweet Piano’s warbling voice. 


Her lovely tresses unconfin’d, 
Float gently o’er the ivory keys, 

They tell the tale so low, so kind, 
That Delia never fails to please : 


Mer fingers move with witching art, 

To sound each note with powerful grace, 
Ah! who can fly love’s piercing dart, 

That looks one moment on her face:; 


i" 
For there, from nature’s pencil floats, , 
Such charms, as equal music’s strains ; 
And when she runs along the notes, 
I yield to love’s fond hopes and pains. 


And oft the noble sacred song, 
Inspires her soul, and fans the flame, 
She moves the keys, the notes prolong, 
To sound the great Immanuel’s fame. 


Then who that hears will not admire, 
When every trembling key alarms ; 
Ah! who will say Muses’ fire, 


When Delia pla¥s—is void of charms. 
Providence, June 30th, 1819. 


E. R. Y. 











FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO —— 


Oh, yes, I remember the hours that you mention, 
They were surely the gayest that ever I knew ; 
When cheer'd by thy song and thy sportive in- 
vention, 
The moments unheeded and rapidly flew. 


And well I remember our walks far extended, 
With our volatile friends, by the moon’s silver 
light ; 
Wher wit was with innocent merriment blended, 
‘Till warn’d to return by the fast coming night. 


Yet surely, my friend, tho’ those hours were the 
gayest, 
They were not the happiest that ever you knew? 
Ah, no! by that glance of thine eye thou be- 
trayest, 
That thou since hast been sadder, yet happier 
too. 


For it is not in mirth that the heart of true feeling 
Can experience the bliss it is destin'd to know ; 
But when from its tumults to solitude stealing, 
The tears of affection and sympathy flow. 
HARRIET. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES FOR MY INFANT DAUGHTER: 


And she is conjured to reflect on them, if ever her 
wayward thoughts should deviate from those safe- 
guards of virtue—modesty and filial love. 


Dear artless babe, you little dread 
The perils of that day, 

When folly’s treach’rous net shall spread 
To steal your heart away. 


When she, with flattering smiles shall try 
To triumph in your breast ; 

And urge to heave that dangerous sigh— 
The sigh to be caress’d. 


Ah! when these fateful times appear, 
Should death have laid me low, 
May some protecting power be near 

To shield you from the blow. 


To snatch you, ere it is too late, 
From paths, (though bright they are,) 
That lead you down the gulf of fate, 
And leave you weeping there. 


Then keep this warning in your mind, 
And cherish honour nice ; 

For ’tis a little step, you'll find, 
From folly down to vice. 


Oh! spare, I pray, your parents spare, 
The piteous sight to see, 

A daughter’s fame, than life more dear, 
Consign’d to infamy. 


Yes, hold your honour to your heart ; 
Nor shall the blush of shame, 
Nor scandal’s tongue, a tale impart 
To blast your spotless name. 
ANSON. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
On presenting Miss ——~ with her Fan. 


Oh! that I were this little toy, 
To be by thee caress'd ; 

My love-sick soul, replete with joy, 
Would be supremely blest. : 


When waving in that hand of snow, 
To cool thy blushing face, 

How would my heart with raptures glow, 
Thy loveliness to trace ! : 


When to thy tender bosom prest, 
By all-reviving air ; 

My soul would quit its present nest, 
To dwell for ever there. 


The diamond's blaze let some admire, 
Or product of the mine ; 

If gems like these could love inspire, 

’ I'd wish them to be thine. 


If trifles could thy cares beguile, 
And presents often can, 

To gain thy animating smile, 
I would become thy fan. 


For, oh! upon thy lips to steal, 
To snatch the melting kiss, 
Assimilates what angels feel, . 
In never-ending bliss. 
HUMPHRY MOPSTAFF. 
Domi, 3d July, 1819. 


WOMAN. 


Oh, it is sweet to hear the sigh, 


That trembles on the lip of beauty ; 
To wipe the tear that wets the eye, 
Of herwho pines tween love and duty. 


Oh, it is sweet to soothe the breast, 

That throbbing swells with tender feeling ; 
To view the cheek in dimples drest, 

When languid sorrow’s tears are stealing. 


Too oft in beauty’s gayest hour, 

The heart within is cold and gloomy ; 
Too oft the smile is like the flower, 

That loves not, feels not, yet is blooming. 


Ah, hapless woman may not tell 

She loves, tho’ love each glance revealing ; 
Her heart may beat, her bosom swell, 

Her only hope is in concealing. 


And 'mid the weight of inward care, 

Her eye with chrystal light is beaming ; 
The smile still seems to linger there, 

But sorrow's flood within is streaming. 


So may be seen at eve’s last hour, 

When calm and bright the moon is shining, 
The lily, spotless virgin flower, 

In tears its tender head declining. 


Yes, it is sweet, with kindest care, 
The lily’s fragile formn defending ; 
To shield it from the wintry air, 
And from the fleecy snow descending. 


Or from its pallid, trembling head, 

To brush the gems, o’ef charg’d with sorrow, 
To cheer it on its lowly bed 

And bid it hope axinder morrow. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1819. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Magnanimity, chapter 8, is crowded out of this 
sheet, but shall appear in our next. 

Agnes is greeted with a hearty welcome, and 
we only regret that a previous arrangement will 
keep her effusion from the public eye another 
week. 

Theodore, and several other correspondents, 
shall not be forgotten. 


Hydraulic Orrery—A gentleman of this city has 


invented and constructed a most ingenious ma- 
chine, which he calls a Patent Hydraulie Orrery, 
and which he is now exhibiting at 216 Broadway, 
opposite St. Paul's Church. It correctly shows 
the motions of the earth and moon about the sun, 
and explains the causes of the seasons and eclipses. 
This new and beautiful invention operates entire- 
ly without wheel-work, but floats in water, with 
motions harmonious as these of the heavenly 
spheres, and conveys, particularly to the minds 
of youth, the most perfect and lasting idea of 
every solar and lunar phenomenon afaying this 


terraqueous globe. . 
Conjugal —The following singular adver- 
tisement is ing the rounds of thé’ Southern 


newspapers, and serves to confirm an opinion 
which we have long cherished—that the cord of 
. genuine affection can never be severed from. a 
‘ female heart. 
Wake County, N. C..June 15. 
*» Dear Husband—This is to let you know, that if 
you will return or send for me, I wiil freely for- 
give you, and be-a dutiful and affectionate wife 
till death. 
will come or send for me. I am your wife that 
a you more than you know. 
a > ’. TABITHA CURTIS. 
- To Hinton Curtis. 


Ca Doom fhe’ Anerleish Moyenine. 


sete Seda for wasking.—It is, perbaps, not generally 
oo n, that a few ounces of soda will soften a’ 


_~ hogshead of the hardest pr, and as an article 
of economy, eh ino every pri- 


ly superior in 



























: From the Eastern Gazette. 

A fair offer,or @ eure for hard times—Make a 
full estimate of all you owe and of all that is 
owing to you. Reduce the same to note. As fast 
as you collect pay over to those you owe ; if you 
ime bot seeghy “ox oe corre sa 
get the best security you can. Go to 
Signy and be eine: tes time— 


Write to me and let me know if you | 


waste no idle moments—be very prudent and 
economical in all things—discard all pride but the 
pride of acting justly and well—be faithful in 
your duty to God, by regular and hearty prayer 
morning and night—attend church and meeting 
regularly every Sunday, and “do unto all men, 
as you would they should do unto you.” If you 
are too needy in your own circumstances to give 
to the poor, do whatever else you have in your 
power to do for them cheerfully—but if you can, 
always help the worthy poor and the unfortunate. 
Pursue this course of life diligently and sincerely 
for seven years, and if you are not happy, com- 
fortable, and independent, in your circumstances, 
come to me and I will pay all your debts. 
FRANKLIN. 


From the People’s Watchtower, June 30th, 1819. 


Disiressing occurrence—On Friday morning 
last, a child of Mr. William Robertson, of Ball- 
ston, aged 18 months, fell into a tub of water near 
the well, with its head foremost, and continued in 
this situation unperceived, perhaps, about five 
minates, when its feet were observed by a young 


holding this shocking spectacle,.she screamed, 
and her cries immediately alarmed the mother 
and stepmother, who went out to the well—the 
mother with becoming fortitude, took her infant 
from under the water, and carried it teward the 
house ; a physician having been previously sent 
for, arrived, and attempted to resuscitate it to life 
again, but all his @fforts proved fruitless as the 
Vital spark was ished forever. The step- 
mother of Mr. R. Was very much overcome when 
she beheld the spectacle, and immediately called 
for some person to assist her to get into the house ; 
and requested some of her family to call in her 
husbarid as she should not long survive—she re- 
clined herself on the bed and fainted, but par- 
tially recovered, and im a few moments after 





stance attending this catastrophe is very singular. 
Some time since this old lady was confined by 
sickness, and her attachment for this child being 
jae very strong, she observed one day, that if it 
uld be the will of Providence to call her home, 
she could willingly submit, if she could but carry 
this infant in her arms. The ways of Jehovah 
are mysteriousindeed The old lady had her re- 
quest gratified—They both expired about the same 
time. 








MARRIED, 


Ou Thursday evening, the 1st inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Maclay, Mr. Lewis Peck, formerly of Provi- 
dence, R. Et Mary Ann Fowler, of Yon- 


On Saturday eveuing last, by the Rev. Mr. Tho- 
mas Lyle, Mr. Moses Parker, of Paterson, N. J. 
to Miss Margaret Colter, of this city. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. John Williams, 
Mr. James Spencer, to Miss Mary Peck, all of this 
city. 

At Bloomingdale, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Gunn, Mr. John S. Watkins, of this city, to 
Miss Helen Striker, daughter of James Striker, 
Esq. of the former place. 

At Albany, Mr. Tilly Allen, to Mrs, Mary Mer- 
rit, daughter of Mr. John Hazard. 





woman, who came to the gate near by, and be- | 


swooned, struggled, and expired. One circum- |/ 


At Troy, Mr. Abijah Wheeler, of Gibbonsville, 
to Miss Harriet Sheldon, of Troy. 

At Greenbush, R. C. by the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Richard Amos, Jun. of Greenwich, to 
Miss Martha Blauvelt, of the former place. 

At Baltimore, Lieutenant Commandant Alex- 
ander Claxton, of the U.S. Navy, and formerly of 
Washington, to Miss Rodolphe Lavall, of the 
former place. 

At St. Mary’s, Lieutenant Commandant J.R 
Madison, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Maria C. 
Houston, of Camden county, Geo. 

At Columbia, S. C. the Rev. Mr. Samuel Dun- 
woody, of Camden, to Miss Elizabeth H. Har- 
rison, of Columbia. 


————————————— eee 


DIED, 


On Saturday last, Martha Ludlow, in the 68th 
year of her age. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. John Thompson, 
aged 52 years. 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Rosenah Morgan, relict of the late John Morgan, 
aged 84 years. 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, 
George Dougherty, son of John Dougherty, aged 
18 years. 

At Albany, Mrs. Cornelia M‘Millin, wife of 
John M‘Millin-—Henry Burr, aged 17, son of Jo- 
nathan Burr, Esq. 

At Herkimer, Mrs. Lois Morse, aged 61, in less 
than four weeks after the decease of her husband, 
Daniel Morse, Esq. who also died in a fit after 
twenty hours illness. 

At Rome, (N.Y.) Mrs. Patty Wright, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Wright, aged 37. 

At Newport, Miss Caroline Hammett, aged 24. 

At Providence, (R. 1.) Mr. George Lovell At- 
well, aged 21, youngest, and only surviving son of 
the late Col. Amos Atwell. 

At Cincinnati, (Ohio,) on the 12th ult. of a lin- 
gering, painful complaint in his stomach, William 
Tilton, recently from New-York. 

At Baltimore, on the Ist inst. Levin Winder, 
Esq. late Governor of Maryland, and Grand Mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of Maryland. His body 
was attended to the grave by the members of the 
different Masonic Lodges of that city, and inter- 
red with the honours of Masonry usual on such 
occasions. 

Knocked overboard and drowned, on the 20th 
of May last, while on iis passage from St. Martins 
to St. Thomas, Major Joseph Hart, formerly of 
Hartford, Con. aged 52. 

At Havana, on the 9th ult. Mrs. Theresa Muller, 
consort of George Henry Muller, and daughter of 
Capt. Otto Muller. 

At Hope, (Me.) on the 19th inst. Capt. Samuel 
Payson, aged 85. Hé served three campaigns in 
the old French war; on the day of the memora- 
ble Lexington battle, he, with his two sons, left 
his plough, and by his exertion, he soon raised a 
company of Volunteers, and commanded them 
in the U. S. service. 

At Detroit, on the 13th ult. George E. Watson, 
of the house of Lecuyar S Watson, and eldest 
son of Elkanah Welem Esq. 
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